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METAPHYSICAL MOVEMENTS IN SCIENCE. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


The assertion by Prof. More in The Hibbert Journal that the 
atomic theory and the attendant doctrine of ions, electrons, 
protions, corpuscles, and ether are metaphysics and creations 
of the imagination is a long desired confession from a quarter 
which does not often concede this truth so frankly, and the 
philosopher, too, has been slow to make use of it. He has 
perhaps been aware of it but seldom availed himself of the 
view to reinforce the claims of metaphysics, if legitimacy be 
allowed to speculations in physics and chemistry. Possibly 
the philosopher himself did not wish to confess a truth so 
nearly allied to weakness and folly. But whatever the cause 
of this situation the confession of Prof. More opens the way 
to the examination of tendencies which have been limited by 
large numbers of thinking men to the lucubrations of the- 
ology and its ancillary, speculative philosophy. But how- 
ever this may be, the recognition of the fact becomes an in- 
centive for remarking the close alliance which may be estab- 
lished between physical science and problems which have 
often or always been considered the proper function of 
wholly different methods of explanation. 

The interesting point in the theories of modern science 
is their center of gravity. This is the existence of ether and 
its modes of action as the explanatory background of reality 
as known by sense perception. What it means is not often. 
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if ever, consciously recognized by those who are fascinated 
by it. The influences which led to the acceptance of the ex- 
istence and functions of ether concealed the real character of 
it as an hypothesis and gradually it has absorbed predicates 
that may some day prove an awakening to physical science 
when it comes to have a reckoning with its assumptions and 
implications. 

We shall not understand what the modern hypothesis and 
its adjuncts mean unless we look somewhat at the history of 
philosophic and scientific concepts that have led to them. 
Their more immediate lineage is the need of a medium for 
the transmission of light and then for the explanation of 
more recent phenomena in the field of physics and chemistry. 
But the ideas which more remotely affected them are trace- 
able to ancient speculations. 

Greek thinking was an alembic in which almost every 
conceivable theory of philosophy and science had its birth. 
In that early time philosophy and science were hardly dis- 
tinguishable, and it will not be necessary here to separate 
them, tho that tendency is perhaps as marked with the sci- 
entific man as with the metaphysician. In so far as science 
is defined as a method of collecting and classifying facts it 
must be distinguished from speculative and explanatory func- 
tions of knowledge. But when both fields of intellectual in- 
terest indulge in theories about the nature of things we may 
not require to enter upon exact definition, but simply con- 
sider their common ground. 

There are several points of view by which we might de- 
scribe the general tendency of Greek thought. We would be 
correct in describing it as monistic. We should be equally 
correct in saying that it was panpsychic. We could as well 
describe it as interested in material or ontological causes of 
things in distinction from efficient or ztiological causes. In 
some of its phases it might be said to have been dualistic in 
the midst of its prevailing monistic thinking. But I need not 
dwell upon these aspects of its conceptions. What it is im- 
portant to remark is that in all of them it rarely became 
conscious of the principles which underlay its procedure. 
These developed into consciousness in Christianity more dis- 
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tinctly than among the Greeks, tho Plato and Aristotle came 
nearer than all others to a clear idea of what was involved in 
the explanation of things. 

Greek monism was such that it could easily evolve into 
dualism, and its material causes were so closely associated 
with efficient causes that no reason was felt for distinguishing 
them. In respect of the subject acting as a cause there was 
perhaps no distinction and no reason for it. Hence in their 
systems was bound up a series of complex ideas that could 
develop and did develop into separate schools. Their mon- 
ism recognized that there were differences between the sub- 
stances that constituted the cosmos and in spite of evidently 
qualitative differences the Greek mind insisted that it was 
only one of degree. When it came to defining mind it con- 
ceived it as a finer form of matter, air, heat, or ether, this 
ether not being in any respects identical with the modern sci- 
entific conception of it. It had no tendency to the radical 
dualism. of Descartes. Hence its panpsychism was nothing 
like the Berkeleian idealism. ‘The psychic element was for 
the purpose of getting a moving force to account for motion 
and change. There was in this the tacit assumption of nat- 
ural inertia in grosser matter. But the assumption never 
worked itself into a conscious general principle as a funda- 
mental and essential attribute of matter. The interest of 
Greek thought in efficient causes lapsed in favor of material 
causes, namely, the elements which explained the constitu- 
tion of the cosmos. The notion of efficient causes survived 
and they were even recognized distinctly wherever there was 
need of explaining certain phenomena. But they were sub- 
ordinated to the interest in ontological causes or the material 
elements necessary to explain the universe. Efficient causes 
seemed like trying to assume or assert some sort of beginning 
for things, when the Greek thinker was rather firm in the 
idea of the eternal and that this eternal was matter. 

But the one important point to be remarked in the as- 
sumptions, perhaps always tacit, in Greek thinking is that of 
internal forces for explaining phenomena. This was the 
necessary consequence of their disregard of inertia as a uni- 
versal principle. They did not find it necessary to go outside 
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the subject of events to account for them, if the most ob- 
trusive evidence did not appear in their experience favoring 
foreign intervention. Certain phenomena of experience, 
such as motion through impact, made it clear that the cause 
was external and they tacitly assumed inertia in such cases, 
tho not setting it up as a fundamental property of matter. 
There were too many instances, such as running water, in 
which there was no evidence of external initiation, hence 
where this was not evident, it was easy for them to set up an 
internal force adequate to this result. Their panpsychism 
supported this, as it carried into the material world the anal- 
ogies or essential resemblances with the human organism 
where self-initiation is conceded by all. Indeed their con- 
ception of mind as fine matter easily enabled them to com- 
promise with their idea of gross tnatter. Whatever inertia 
they assumed of it did not extend to the finer type and so 
could not be a universal or essential property of physical sub- 
stance. 

The one fact which strengthened the Greek ideas on this 
point was that they had no such doctrine of gravity as we 
hold to-day. They had their notion of it, but it was not 
Newtonian, even for terrestrial phenomena of motion. The 
Greek conception of gravity made it an internal force, not the 
external force of Newton. All the phenomena which we now 
attribute to gravitation the Greek attributed to some internal 
property of matter itself. Every free object in space that 
moved downward fell by virtue of its weight, not by the at- 
traction of something else exerted upon it. Free lateral 
motion, like running water, was due to a “living” force, as 
the essential conception of living matter was self-motion, and 
perhaps weight was conceived as a form of this. But we 
have no clear records to my knowledge of any attempt to 
unify the agency which accounted for vertical and lateral 
motion at the same time. Not even the materialists did this. 
They could easily account for the hypothetical motion down- 
ward of their atoms by their weight, but they resorted to 
“free will” to explain their lateral motion in order to enter 
into combination with their fellows, a process supposed to be 
necessary in accounting for organic and inorganic compounds. 
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It ought to have occurred to them in the various phenomena 
of motion that the same cause was probably concerned in all 
of them, and perhaps they did, tho it is not scientifically 
worked out to my knowledge in the remains of their philo- 
sophy. Having no theory of external agency to determine 
this motion they have no reason to make much of the doc- 
trine of inertia. Inertia and free will might exist side by side 
in the same subjects, or be characteristic, one of them of the 
grosser and the other of the finer matter, and neither of them 
fundamental. Their thinking on all physical and other mat- 
ters involved a mixture of internal and external causes, of 
inertia and self-activity, that prevented any such well defined 
systems as followed the disappearance of Greek philosophy. 

It was Christian philosophy that cut the Gordian knot. 
This is true even tho we may think that it did not solve the 
problem or that it succeeded only in its imagination. But 
however this may be, it simplified the application of causal 
categories by assuming that at least one of the essential prop- 
erties of matter was inertia and that those of mind were con- 
sciousness and self-activity or free will. In this way it re- 
duced the graduated monism of antiquity to a system of dual- 
ism. It forced thinkers to interpret the phenomena of mat- 
ter by causes external-to it, and as all matter, whether of the 
sensible or the supersensible cosmos, the non-atomic and the 
atomic world, was created as well as inert, it was clear that 
there was but one consequence possible. This was the as- 
sumption that mind was the eternal reality, and all the phe- 
nomena of matter were under the supervision of this external 
cat “e. 

This point of view defined all philosophical thinking for 
many centuries. There were no more compromises with 
materialism. All the phenomena which the Greeks referred 
to internal causes were explained by this external power, 
whether it was supposed to do this directly or indirectly. If 
it was the primary cause we had the pantheistic conception of 
the relation between the cause and the effect. If it employed 
secondary causes, it was still the ultimate initiator, tho the 
admission of secondary agencies opened the way to the intro- 
duction of the old way of thinking about the possibilities of 
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matter. As long, however, as men assumed that all the 
movements of matter were either proximately or remotely 
initiated by this external mind, they were secure in the idea 
of inertia as the essential property of matter, and the as- 
sumption of this necessitated the postulation of an outside 
reality, wherever phenomena occurred that could not be 
explained by the internal action of matter. The solar system 
was conceived as one vast illustration of this form of action. 

But the doctrine that ended this supernatural interposi- 
tion to account for the solar and cosmic relations was New- 
tonian gravitation. This introduced into matter a force 
which was supposed to explain the relations of the parts in 
the solar and other systems without invoking at least the di- 
rect action of Providence. Hence the strong opposition 
which it at once met when proposed. The most interesting 
feature of this doctrine was the beautiful compromise which 
it established with the doctrine of inertia. Gravitation was 
not conceived as a power of self-motion which the abandon- 
ment of inertia would have implied, but it was understood to 
be the power to cause or limit the motion of other bodies. 
Matter could no more move itself under this new doctrine 
than under the theistic scheme, but it could move or limit the 
motion of other matter. Inertia thus remained as an essen- 
tial property of matter in so far as its own actions were con- 
cerned, but it possessed the paradoxical power to make other 
matter move. Here was a return to the Greek idea in some 
sense of the term. ‘There was an internal force in it which 
the theistic conception wholly denied. The doctrine of in- 
ertia was limited at least in one of its fields and yet adjusted 
to the new point of view without any contradiction of its es- 
sential features. 

The next limitation of inertia was the doctrine of chemical 
affinity and repulsion. The student of chemical science 
would not resort to special Providence to account for the 
chemical creations of nature unless he could assume that the 
same principle applied to his own experimental products. It 
was, of course, human action that interposed a number of 
phenomena which it seemed more rational to assign to in- 
ternal causes in matter than to the direct action of the Divine. 
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Hence chemical affinity was invoked to explain the behavior 
of bodies where either mystery existed before or external 
providential action was assumed. This doctrine of chemical 
affinity and repulsion also was conceived in a way to afford a 
beautiful compromise with the doctrine of inertia. Each 
atom or molecule was assumed to act on another, not to move 
itself toward another. The particle A did not move itself into 
composition with B, nor B into composition with A, but A 
attracted B and B attracted A. Repulsion was only an oppo- 
site form of the same kind of action. Inertia remained still 
as an essential property of both bodies which were still unable 
to initiate or suspend their own actions. The same mode of 
compromise was adopted here as was employed in the doc- 
trine of gravitation. 

Both gravitation and chemical laws limited the application 
of inertia. The older view of Christian philosophy allowed 
matter neither to initiate its own action nor to cause the mo- 
tion of other bodies as a first cause. The doctrine of second- 
ary causes in theistic theories did not necessarily imply any 
limitation of inertia, as it might be conceived in the Aristo- 
telian form where the primary cause once started things, and 
then the other side of the doctrine of inertia which Hume re- 
marked, namely, that bodies once in motion could not of 
themselves desist from it, might serve to explain the rest. 
Secondary causes might only conceal the interposition of a 
first one. But chemical forces and gravitation dispensed with 
the need of both primary and secondary external causes 
within the limits of certain fields and so to that extent as- 
signed limits to the area over which inertia had been applied 
before. Only one more step was required to make matter 
self-active in its own motions and to explain the phenomena 
of consciousness. But in spite of this the materialist has still 
clung, in most instances, to the doctrine of inertia as essential 
to the nature of matter, tho limiting it as remarked. Some 
of them in their enthusiasm have openly affirmed that matter 
was not inert but capable of self-activity. They never tried 
to carry this out to its consequences, but affirmed it only 
when embarrassed for an explanation of certain facts which 
contradicted the doctrine of inertia. The majority of men 
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assumed or asserted that inertia was the essential property of 
matter and did their thinking on that basis. The limitations 
imposed upon it by gravitation and chemical affinity and re- 
pulsion left it essentially what it was before in one field of 
its functions and the other field allowed its application in a 
manner to conform to the idea of external forces. That is, 
whatever internal force was supposed was applied to suit the 
principles of external effects and not to produce any internal 
effect to suggest the idea of self-motion. In the same pro- 
portion the doctrine limited the previous theory of theistic 
agency. Indeed the tendency was so clear that the remark 
of Laplace would seem to have been entirely justified or to 
have appeared excusable, namely, that he had no need of 
God in his system. 

Such is the present situation in physics and chemistry. 
The reaction has been toward the Greek conception, limited 
by the fixity which the doctrine of inertia has obtained in 
certain fields of thinking. What direction will speculation 
take next? Shall it remove the idea of inertia altogther or 
extend it more widely? ‘To remove it would be to reproduce 
the more ancient modes of thought. To extend it so as to 
exclude the idea of self-activity in gravitation and chemical 
action would be to return more or less to the philosophy 
which supplanted Greek systems. 

The first point which may raise a doubt about the mode 
of conceiving gravitation is that of Tyndall. He wanted to 
indicate our real ignorance of what the force of gravitation 
was and said we could as well conceive it as pushing as pull- 
ing. Both notions would explain the facts equally well. 
Gravitation as pushing assumes that it originates outside the 
subject supposed to move. Pulling assumes that the action 
originates within the subject acting on another. If then 
gravitation may as well be a push as a pull, we might remain 
by the older view of inertia and escape the perplexities of 
limiting it. Furthermore, the fact that no one knows any- 
thing about the nature of its action and that it seems to be 
instantaneous throughout space, not conforming to known 
laws in its transmission, leaves us free to conjecture almost 
anything of it and certainly with the right to make our hy- 
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pothesis cover as large a field as possible of the facts to be 
explained. ‘There is nothing in gravitation to prevent our 
conceiving the actual force concerned as consistent with the 
widest possible application of the doctrine of inertia. If we 
go into the ether to find it we have gone to an agency out- 
side of matter, whether we regard it as pulling or pushing in 
its action. It would seem that this is the modern tendency 
of theoretical physics. The conseqences of this seem not to 
have been divined by the materialists. 

The next limitation of the idea of self-activity in matter 
comes from the more recent work of chemistry, especially 
within the field of enzymes. But there is a whole field within 
catalysis that coincides with this. The function of enzymes 
is to induce composition or decomposition without entering 
materially into the result. Professor Duncan mentions a 
large group of these substances which, he says, transform 
one substance into another and yet do not enter into the com- 
bination. Their mere presence produces this effect where 
chemical affinity will not act without this presence. These 
enzymes are called catalysts because of this function and the 
main point to be noted for our purposes is that they instigate 
action between other substances without being a part of the 
material resultant, thus showing that chemical affinity even 
is not an inner spontaneous function, but requires the stim- 
ulus of something external. As these enzymes are more 
common in biological organisms, and as life itself seems to 
be something different from ordinary physical forces in the 
opinion of the neo-biologist, we may safely wonder whether 
we may not have to seek the agency of enzymes in the ether 
along with other phenomena now referred to that source. 
Once this is done we are where it will be hard to establish 
inertia in it while we have extended this property in matter. 
If chemical affinity is not a spontaneous function or activity, 
but an instigated one from without, the much vaunted spon- 
taneity of matter is abandoned, and we restore the status quo 
of an older period regarding the inertia of matter. 

Dr. Vernon in his Oxford Lectures on enzymes says that 
the chemical action of living tissues depends on them. They 
are regarded as intracellular forces. Prof. Duncan asserts 
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that this same process is as wide as chemistry, and we may 
find an illustration of it in the simplest of combinations rep- 
resenting inorganic chemistry. For instance, the union of 
oxygen and hydrogen to form water requires a spark of 
electricity or heat in some form to make them exhibit any 
affinity whatever. Without this extraneous agency they 
seem to have no affinity at all. Making the function of a 
tertium quid in these interactions as wide as chemistry, we 
have some conception of the extent to which chemical affin- 
ity is limited as a spontaneous power of matter and removes 
the limitations previously imposed upon the application of 
the doctrine of inertia. 

If then we are to maintain that inertia in all its extent is 
an essential property of matter and that the previously as- 
sumed limitation of it or assertion of internal and self-active 
forces does not apply to it, we are returning to the Christian 
conception of matter and will have to transcend it for the 
causal action necessary to originate and sustain its action. 
As I have already remarked Greek thinking was not clear on 
these points. It often did its speculating on the tacit as- 
sumption of inertia and then as often did the same on the 
assumption that it was self-active. Its panpsychism con- 
ceived it so. But the moment that inertia was taken as es- 
sentially a property of matter the whole speculative system 
had to be adjusted to suit this point of view. Christianity 
was clear on this point, as perhaps Plato and Aristotle in cer- 
tain moments of their system, whatever we may think of 
their truth. Again the distinction was confused by the com- 
promise of gravitation and chemical affinity. But now it 
seems to have been cleared up again, logically at least, what- 
ever it may be in fact, and we are face to face with the neces- 
sity of seeking a Prime Mover outside the substance with 
which science has conjured so long, and until ether came in 
to supply an unlimited field for speculation which may be as 
wild as that of the middle ages, only that it is more respect- 
able than under the name of theology, and the scientific 
priesthood has not yet reached the necessity of smiling 
when recognition takes place. We seem to have been driven 
to regard ether as the one substance out of which all matter 
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has been created and also to regard ether as not matter it- 
self, if we may take the statement of Sir Oliver Lodge as 
acceptable. Monism drives us into ether as the Absolute 
for us and this is not matter. It is regarded as omnipresent, 
and from the qualities attributed to it in its exercise of en- 


ergy we may well imagine that it is omnipotent. We have 


only to prove that it is intelligent to add to it the attribute 
of omniscience. With the three attributes of omnipresence, 
omnipotence and omniscience we can recognize an old friend 
under another name. But we must not whisper it to the 
plebs for fear that they might discover our agreement with 
them and criticize us for our hylomorphic conceptions unless 
we conceded their psychomorphic interpretations. 

But this as a remark by the way. The interesting de- 
velopment of physical science is its movement into metaphys- 
ics without having recognized the fact. The atoms were the 
first physical metaphysics and they yielded to ions, electrons 
and other forms of etherial agencies, until we have tran- 
scended matter altogether without realizing it, and such 
books as Sir Oliver Lodge’s “The Ether of Space” looks like 
a medizval attempt to describe and define the nature and 
activities of God! Only we would not dare to say God! We 
may have all those ideas, but not their terms! 

I am not here finding fault, but remarking a humorous 
situation which none will recognize unless familiar with the 
ideas of the past rather than its phraseology. The intel- 
lectual pendulum is swinging away from the finality of all 
those fundamental concepts on which physical science rested 
its controversy with theology, and the physicist seems not to 
know it. Wecan no more have the clear logical thinking of 
the older philosophy, not excluding the dialectics of Plato 
and his times. We have a large system of dogmas based 
upon the term “ matter” and the conceptions of it at the 
Renaissance, while we have abstracted and refined or gen- 
eralized it until it is as abstruse and as intangible or super- 
sensible as the least intelligible phrases of more ancient ideas. 
At one time it denoted the things of sense. Then it was 
made to include the atoms while it did not exclude sensible 
things. ‘The atoms, however, still retained the properties of 
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sensible matter, such as density, weight, inertia, etc. Then 
came ether which some physicists continue to call “ matter” 
after denying to it every property, sensible or supersensible, 
by which we characterize matter, whether of the sensible or 
atomic kind, and yet we cling to negative inferences asso- 
ciated with it and which were necessary only with the older 
conception of it. We have performed the Hegelian miracle 
of combining contradictories and have no sense of humor 
about the feat accomplished. What we shall do next re- 
mains for the man to discover who has a sense of humor. 
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EXPERIMENTS CONTINUED. 
By James H. Hyslop. 
VIII. Robert Hyslop—Continued. 


Immediately following the message about the feed there 
was an allusion to an injured finger said to have occurred 
“about the time of the new barn”. A salve was described 
which was said to have been used. I remembered no such 
accident to my father, tho the salve or poultice described was 
such as we used at home on similar occasions. But my step- 
mother remembers that father had a lame finger which he 
never mentioned to me and he did not tell her how it had been 
caused. When I asked her about the incident said to have 
been connected with the barn building she reminded me that 
I had let a hatchet fall on a neighbor’s hand and nearly cut 
it off. I had wholly forgotten this, but remembered it when 
recalled. My father was anxious that no accidents occur at 
the barn raising and he may have mixed his memories of this 
incident with the one that happened to himself in earlier days. 
Then came the following. 


“ And do you about a cake of something hard soap like looking 
stuff with a string in it hanging on a wall in a shed or porch or 
something like that. (Yes.) It seems to be used to grease 
something with, either harness or boots or something like that. 
] think it is tallow. Do you know about that. (Yes.) Was it 
not heated in a basin or dish and then when cool hung up for 
use. (Yes.) Your father smiles as he recalls those days. And 
then he shows me a piece of lamb’s wool and it is used for 
polishing something. 

(I do not recall it, but does he know about when we had to 
polish our shoes ?) 

You mean the boys. (Yes.) Yes indeed and they were 
polished for Sundays all right were they not. (Yes.) Did you 
have a sort of open shed or back kitchen or something of that 
kind where you had to do those things. 


(It was not an open shed where we blacked our shoes but one 
was near.) 
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I see. Well do you know anything about a balloon. It looks 
to me like a child’s balloon and it is hanging there somewhere 
near these things. Your father puts up his hand and touches it 
and laughs. It is hard and strong, but it looks like what I have 
said. Do you know what it is. 

(No, go on.) 

Was there anything like a bladder there. (Goon.) It seems 
to be blown up and hanging up a little high. 

(Yes, that is all right. Now does he remember anything 
about a codfish in that open shed?) ” 


This question was not answered at this sitting but on the 
next day when I asked it again. As Mrs. Chenoweth re- 
covered normal consciousness she alluded to a funeral in a 
church and asked if it was father’s and referred to the flowers. 
This would apply to my sister’s funeral, she having been 
buried from a church and the coffin while there being sur- 
rounded with flowers. Then came a reference to “old 
fashioned shovel, tongs and a poker.” We had the shovel 
and tongs, but I do not remember the poker, tho it is more 
than probable that it was a part of the set in the earlier 
period of my life. 

In regard to the incident of the tallow, all I can say is 
that in my earlier life we often greased the harness and our 
boots with melted tallow. -Later, for the harness, we used 
an oil. I do not remember hanging the tallow in the “ open 
shed ”, but I remember that we had at times to hang it up in 
the manner described to prevent rats and mice from getting 
at it. We did not have, to my recollection any such lamb’s 
wool as described. 

We boys had to blacken our boots on Saturday night and 
were never allowed to do it on Sunday. This was not in 
the “ open shed ”, but in a back room off the kitchen and next 
to this open shed. The incident was also mentioned in a 
published record of Mrs. Smead, not seen by Mrs. Chenoweth. 

The “ balloon” incident was puzzling until the reference 
was made to a bladder. We boys used to blow up the blad- 
ders of the beeves we killed and have various sport with 
them. I do not recall hanging them in this “open shed”, 
tho that is possible. They had a balloon shape. This de- 
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scription of them fits well the “ mental picture” method of 
communication. 


On May 26th my father began soon after the preliminaries 
and occupied the remainder of the sitting. 


“Do you know anything about cucumbers. (Yes.) Your 
father has been talking cucumbers until we all thought there 
must be some unusual reason for it, but it is after all only one 
of his points and he did not want to forget it, as he has meant 
to write about it before. I see a very long green one and it seems 
a new kind and as if there was an effort to make it especially good 
in size and quality. Did he have a cucumber patch. (Yes.) And 
is that what you call it. (Yes.) I never heard that term before, 
but he used it and then showed me a place quite sunny and open 
and a sort of rail near it and under the vines I see them. 

(What word goes with the ‘rail’?) fence. (Right.) There 
is a good deal of pride about those vines and there was much 
trouble about the early growing. It looks as if he had some one 
watch the vines for a little yellow flower and then immediately 
there was something sprinkled over the leaves. What was that 
for. (You tell.) Was there some pest, a bug or worm, that 
had to be kept away. (Yes.) He calls ita grub. Is that right. 

(I do not recall the exact word.) 

The stuff which is scattered looks white and can be seen 
some distance walking from the cucumber patch. I find a little 
way off some other vines similar but rather larger and some of 
that same white powder on those. What is that, squash vines. 
(Probably.) Do you know a cucumber which had the name of 
White something. 

(No, he will have to tell that and it will be good.) 

Was there one with the name White Spine or something like 
that. ‘There are two kinds, one is an early one and one is for 
later use and for pickles. He says they made them.” 


Father was very fond of cucumbers both raw and pickled. 
He raised both kinds, but I never heard any name given to 
them. I learn from my stepmother that there is a White 
Spine cucumber and that it is probable that father had them. 
He did not cultivate any special kind to her knowledge, tho 
he was always careful with their culture. No one recalls 
their being grown among squash vines, but I recall distinctly 
enough on the old farm the melon patch about which there 
was a rail fence and in this enclosure we grew watermelons, 
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musk melons and cucumbers, the cucumbers intermingling 
with the musk melons whose vines were the larger. There 
was a bug which was a great pest to these vines which had a 
little yellow flower, and we sprinkled the vines sometimes 
with soot and ashes and sometimes with a white powder 
whose name I have forgotten and cannot recover. 

I inquired of Mrs. Chenoweth in her normal state what 
she would call the place where cucumbers grew and she had 
no special name for it except garden and when asked if she 
would call it a “ patch” she said she would not and that she 
never heard the word. She found, however, that the other 
members of the household were familiar with the term. 
Father never called it any other name. 

Without interruption or break and apparently suggested 


by the communications regarding cucumbers, my father con- 
tinued. 


“Do you know anything about a large brass or copper kettle. 
I see a large round kettle and it is either brass or copper and has 
some liquid in it and it seems to be in connection with these 
pickles or cucumbers. 

(Yes, and can he tell what else was made in that kettle?) 

Yes, I think so, for I see something boiling hard and fast 
and then I see some thicker.... what shall I call it. It looks like 
sauce or some heavy liquid. Was cider ever boiled in that and 
then was it not made into sauce of some kind. 

(Yes, go ahead.) 

Apples and cider. It is very dark and heavy and comes out 
in the winter with a glisten and as if frost was in it. Was it kept 
in a cold place after it was made. 

(Now what was done to it while boiling in the kettle?) 

Do you mean the stirring. (Yes.) It has to be stirred con- 
stantly. One reason is to keep it from catching on the bottom 
and the other to keep it from boiling over the top and again to 
make it smooth. What is that thing you do it with, a paddle. 
It looks like wood whittled out for the purpose.” 


In my earlier life we borrowed a brass or copper kettle for 
the purposes named, but my stepmother remembers with me 
that we had the brass kettle of our own. Pickles were not 
made in it but in a smaller brass kettle. Its chief use, how- 
ever, was the boiling of cider and making apple butter in it. 
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The description of this process is perfectly accurate. We 
had a large wooden stirrer with a long handle and a “ pad- 
dle” on the end of it. The butter had to be stirred all the 
time to prevent sticking on the bottom, to prevent boiling 
over, and to prevent its being “ lumpy” as we said. As every 
one knows it is a dark sauce. I asked’ Mrs. Chenoweth after 
the sitting what she knew of apple butter and she said she 
never heard even the name and knew absolutely nothing 
about the process of making it. 

At the close of the copper kettle and apple butter episode 
allusion was made to my father’s providing for the winter 
food and this seems to have brought the following natural 
association. 


“Do you know anything about some large earthen crocks, he 
calls them, in which were kept things to eat like preserves and 
sauces or something of that sort. 

(Yes, go on.) 

He shows me a number of them and there are several kinds 
of eatables and he is or was as interested in them and their 
preparation as the women of the househoid.” 


We had a number of earthen crocks in which we kept the 
apple butter and other preserves and eatables. It is notice- 
able that he is said to have been as much interested in the 
preparation of them as the “ women in the family.” This 
happens to be true against the usual habit of the men in the 
community. Father was not able to do hard work on the 
farm and remained about the house most of the time, and did 
much of the work connected with the preparation of apple 
butter, peeling fruits and various things of the kind. Then 
the communications went on, apparently from an association 
natural to him. 


“ But right here I see something in a barrel. It is a mixture 
of some kind and is wet. I say this in distinction to dry vege- 
tables, for it seems something which is wet and brought up stairs 
in a dish and then cooked. Whatever it is I do not know, but 
it seems several things together. Do you know anything about 
cabbage prepared in some way and cooked. (Yes.) See here 
Hyslop is that sauer kraut. 

(That is what you mean, no doubt.) 
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Now the interest of this incident lies in the fact that father 
never had anything to do with sauerkraut. He did not like 
it and never made any. But two of my brothers once tried 
to raise cabbage on a large scale and could not sell it. They 
turned it into sauerkraut to save it, and failed with this. 
Some of it was put in the cellar and father tried it, but could 
not eat it, the incident remaining a striking one in the mem- 
ory of the family. There is no indication that this is meant, 
but it involves a coincidence where it would not be expected 
in this instance. 

There followed this incident one about some “ shiny half 
hard substance” in response to a question regarding what 
else was done with those crocks. I had their use in making 
maple syrup in mind, tho I should not have confused the 
crocks which were in his mind with those in mine, as they 
were different in kind. No one recognizes the meaning of 
the substance mentioned. Syrup was mentioned by the com- 
municator and some of this may have been kept in such jars 


or crocks, but I do not remember it clearly. Then came the 
statement. 


“T see something else now. It looks like cakes, small cakes, 
not cookies, but some small almost white cakes. There was a 
crock used for some little cakes which were made to eat on the 
table. They were sweet and a treat. By that I mean they were 
not served every day but were used occasionally.” 


We had white cookies which were kept in these crocks 
and they were not intended for daily use, but rarely got on 
the table more than the second time, as we boys managed to 
eat most of them between meals. 

Following this incident was a reference to an old fash- 
ioned latch which I do not remember, but which may well 
have been in use before the new house was built in 1860 and 


which may have been suggested by our cake pilfering. I 
then asked about the codfish again. 


“ (Yes, he has not told me about that codfish.) 
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Yes that was yesterday that he said he would try and tell 
you the story about the codfish in the open shed. Is that not 
right. (Yes.) Do you know anything about a dry codfish that 
could be hung by a string in his tail. 

(Yes, go on.) 

It looks as if there was one of them in that shed and then 
after a little I do not see it. Itis gone. Was it stolen. 

(No, it was not stolen, but have him tell why it had to be 
put there and what was done with it.) 

Just as soon as I can get at it I will. First I see it there 
and there seems to be something the matter with it. There is 
some one looking at it and turning it around and inspecting it, 
and it is there for a little while and then I see it taken down by 
some one and carried away as if stealthily. That is why I asked 
if it were stolen. 

(And in what special manner was it inspected ?) 

Was there something the matter with it that made it im- 
possible as a fish. (Go ahead.) It looks as if whoever inspected 
it had a turned up nose. Do you know what that means. 

(Yes I do.) 

Did they bury it at dead of night with military honors. It 
should have had such interment. 

(Who objected to it that made it necessary to hang it in the 
shed ?) 

Some one in the house who was an authority in such matters. 
I only see turned up nose and take it away expressions. Why it 
would spoil the flour and everything else. That was funny all 
right.” 


All that I have to do is to tell the story as I know it. My 
father told it to the family once that I know. He had heard 
much about codfish and wished to try one. So he bought a 
dried codfish and brought it home. My mother tried to cook 
a part of it and it saturated the house with its odorous smell 
and no one could taste it. She would not allow the rest of it 
to remain in the house. Father hung it up in the woodhouse 
or “ open shed ” as indicated and left it there some time. He 
did not wish to throw it away, and learned that a certain poor 
man in the neighborhood liked codfish, and one day asked 
him if he liked them. The answer was in the affirmative. 
He then told him what he had and said that we could not eat 
it, and spoke of the odor. The man said he would look at it. 
He took it in his hands and examined it very cautiously and 
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put it to his nose and smelled it, remarking that it smelled 
good, and father gave it to him. Father thought this very 
funny as it could not be kept in the house and he did not like 
to go within ten feet of it. My mother died in 1869 and this 
incident occurred before my memory came into play which 
must have been prior to 1861. 

Immediately after the codfish incident father mentioned 
“an old fashioned picture of a woman: it looks like a fancy 
picture, but not very pretty, but it had always been in the 
family and belonged to his mother or some one before him.” 

I remember two such pictures, but not their origin. My 
stepmother does not remember them which shows they prob- 
ably disappeared before 1872. But I remember them very 
distinctly and they were of the type that belonged to the time 
of his mother. My Aunt does not remember them. 

A reference followed to an iron for ironing clothes and 
was said to be in two pieces. This was very improbable and 
no one remembers it asa fact. However, the communication 
continued more interestingly. 


“Do you know anything about some home-made clothes. 
(Yes.) I mean like coats and trousers and that sort of things for 
boys. I see a woman working over something like that and as 
happy as if she had ordered them at the tailor’s and had been free 
to gad about. She loved to do the sewing and that is what I see 
her using this big iron on. Was there something in a dark gray 
cloth. (Very likely.) It does not seem to be any trouble but 
a joy and that is what impresses me. 

(Who was the woman that did the sewing?) [Thinking of 
my mother. ! 

I see a woman at least I see two women. One lives at the 
home and one comes to help or to visit. I do not know which 
but the two are working together to get the winter supply made 
up. The woman I see most clearly is a woman of slender form 
and dark hair combed rather plain on the forehead and a very 
quiet and pleasant woman, but she is able to take care of herself 
in conversation all right. She talks and laughs and has a good 
time. The other lady is slightly older and lighter in complexion 
and not much stouter, but is plump and well rounded out. Those 
are the two women I see. Do you know anything about some 
one whose name begins with M. 

(Don’t recall it in that connection. You would have to give 
the full name.) [I should have said ‘ yes’.] 
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Yes I suppose, but do you know any one who was connected 
with those two women who had the name of Martha. (Yes.) 
All right. What is that but M. I see you had to have a little 
more. Martha is more definite than M. which might mean Mary 
or Mehitable. Does Mehitable hit you anywhere. 

(Yes, you tell where.) 

If I can I will. I have to tell just what Jennie P. passes me.” 


My mother always did the sewing of the family and was 
often assisted by some one that came to visit us or for the 
purpose of helping with the sewing. My mother is properly 
' described here. She was short and slender, very dark hair 
and combed plainly over the sides of her forehead and was 
very quiet ordinarily but was known as very vivacious in 
conversation. The other lady I do not recognize from the 
description. She might have been employed for the day or 
week. My mother’s name was Martha and but for the fact 
that my mind was on the other person I might have recog- 
nized the pertinence of the ““M” at once. The name of 
course had been mentioned in my first Piper Report which 
Mrs. Chenoweth had not seen. 

The remark about Mehitable hitting me has some poss- 
ible meaning. In my first Piper sittings Rector, the control. 
never got the name Martha. It came as Mary, and then in 
sittings with Dr. Hodgson, not published in my first Report, 
he got it Mehitable and Mehittie, and we may suppose G. P., 
who is here the control or amanuensis, to have known the 
fact and to have reminded me in this manner. At least the 
coincidence is interesting. Immediately after came the fol- 
lowing. 


“T see a little something, I hardly know what to call it, but 
it is a small flower which looks like foxglove. Do you know what 
foxglove is. 

(No I do not.) 

Ask some one for there seems to be a familiar flower in the 
little garden which was near that home. It was an old fashioned 
garden with a variety of things growing and was not always 
there, but sometimes it did weli and sometimes not. It de- 
pended on how well the boys carried water to it. There were 
poppies flaming red and some yellow flowers like marigolds and 
some other things which I do not see clearly enough to name. 
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But do you know anything about some large flowers which 
blossomed in the fall. I think they are dahlias are they not. 
(Yes.) Were they not beautiful. Some one cared for those I 
know for they are as thrifty and fine looking as one could wish.” 


The incident was completed by a reference to a girl which 
was said to be a visitor, but is not recognizable. 

I do not remember any foxglove anywhere, as I am not 
familiar with the name or the flower. My stepmother re- 
members foxglove in the yard but not in the garden. I re- 
member well red and white poppies in profusion in the garden 
and also marigolds and dahlias both there and in the front 
yard. My mother was very fond of dahlias and of flowers in 
the garden. It was this that made the garden an “ old fash- 
ioned”’ one. We boys did have to carry water to various 
things in the garden, especially certain vegetables. These 
events were previous to 1869. 

The next incident was a long and complicated one with 
reference to some one by the name of Ephraim and a tomb. 
No one recognizes name or place described. In the sublim- 
inal recovery, however, came a reference to a cistern and 
pump at our old home, our cleaning it out and finding a snake 
in it, and to our dislike of cleaning it. This is true, except 
that I do not remember finding a snake in it. It is probable. 
We did find toads in it at times. 

On May 27th a remarkable incident occurred for its con- 
fusion and hits at the same time. It happened in the sub- 
conscious stage as the trance was approaching. 


“Do you know a Joe and Robert who would go together? 

(I know a Joe and if the Robert were more definite I could 
tell.) 

Well has this Joe got a son Robert or brother, a relative. 
related someway. I think it is by marriage you know. I think 
Joe is Robert’s brother-in-law. Do you know. 

(No, but I shall inquire. How is he related to me?) 

This is in the spirit life I am talking about. They are not 
alive. 

(I know it.) 

I see. Isn’t Joe your uncle? Hasn’t he some relative to him 
like Robert, a brother-in-law or brother in spirit land. 
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(I don’t know whether he has such or not, but there is a 
relative Robert there.) 

Perhaps I have got relationship often together. You want 
good facts. (Yes.) Do you like Joe. 

(I knew little about him. Was Robert a relative of mine 
also?) Yes. (What relation?) 

I don’t know. I can’t tell. I just heard yes you know. 
Looks as if you have a mother in spirit land. (Yes.) Because 
I see this Robert touch this lady and say she is your mother. 
You are James. Have you a brother Robert? 

(Who was this Robert’s mother? What relation to me?) 

Say, there is something mixed up here. There are two kinds 
of mothers and two kinds of children. Do you know about that? 
(Yes.) Your father had two wives, one in heaven and one alive 
and somehow I think this Robert don’t belong to your mother. 
Do you know about that? 

(Yes, that is clear.) 

Well it looks like a beautiful relationship between all. Your 
mother has a most beautiful feeling toward the other mother and 
takes care of the other mother’s children. They just exchanged 
children. Have I made it plain? 

(Yes, but I made a mistake when I admitted that this Robert 
was especially related to my mother, except in a sense. Who 
was his mother in relation to me?) 

She was your aunt you mean. 

(She was. Whose sister was she?) 

I don’t know. I would think of your mother’s sister in the 
other mixed affair. Did your father marry two sisters. (No.) 
Did you have a brother Robert? 

(I have a brother Robert.) 

I guess I had better wade out. I think your father better 
tell his own relationship and his own wives. Don’t you?” 


This is as remarkable a set of messages as I know, con- 
sidering the complicated situation which had to be handle«. 
Let me simply state the facts and relationships. 

I had an Uncle Joe, previously mentioned. My father’s 
name was Robert, my brother Robert is deceased, and Robert 
McClellan, nephew only by marriage with this Uncle Joe, is 
deceased. My father did not marry sisters, tho he was twice 
married and as stated here his first wife, my mother, is dead, 
and my stepmother is living. But Robert McClellan’s father 
married twice also and in this peculiar manner. His first 
wife was my father’s sister and his second wife was my 
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mother’s sister. Now Robert McClellan was the son of the 
first wife, my father’s sister, and my father’s first wife, my 
mother, was a sister of this Uncle Joe. Now this Uncle Joe 
was an Uncle to Robert McClellan only by his father’s second 
marriage with my mother’s sister, Robert McClellan being his 
son by my father’s sister. Otherwise he was no relative at 
all. But his father, through his second marriage, was 
brother-in-law to this Uncle Joe, so that we see how the men- 
tion of brother-in-law may have gotten into the communica- 
tion, indicating that this Robert McClellan instead of his 
father was a brother-in-law to this Joe, tho this was spon- 
taneously corrected showing some consciousness of its not 
being right as stated. 

When I asked to know the relation of this Robert to me 
the answer was especially interesting. Reference was made 
to my mother which should not have been made except for 
the peculiar relation which this cousin Robert sustained to 
me. If his mother had not been my father’s sister he would 
have been no blood relative to me at all, but being that 
through the relationship mentioned it was natural to point to 
my mother which, after distinguishing himself from my 
brother Robert to clear the mind of the control only results 
in the confession of confusion in the reference to “ two kinds 
of mothers and two kinds of children”. This is a relic of 
much that occurred on the other side and that did not get 
through, as the reader will see from the fact that this Robert 
McClellan was a double cousin to me, by virtue of both blood 
and marital relation, while his half-sisters were the same, his 
mother being my father’s sister and his stepmother being my 
mother’s sister. 

As his father, James McClellan, was not mentioned, or if 
mentioned the reference misunderstood by the control to 
mean my father, we can understand the later idea that my 
father had married two sisters. James McClellan had mar- 
ried “ two sisters ’’, tho not sisters each of the other. Then as 
my brother Robert had just been mentioned and the confusion 
of two wives, one dead and the other living, of my father had 
arisen it was partly cleared up by saying that “this Robert, 
Robert McClellan, don’t belong to your own mother”, be- 
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cause he had no blood relation to my mother, as the reader 
will see. It is true that the family relations were not dis- 
turbed as usual by his father’s second marriage, but this ap- 
pears to apply to my father, when the expression “ exchanged 
children” would not apply so well to his family as to that of 
my Uncle. 

I of course tended to increase the confusion by confessing 
my mistake, tho the answer that this Robert McClellan’s 
mother was my Aunt was true. But when I asked whose 
sister she was the confusion arose again and my father’s two 
wives were confused with the relationship that applied to my 
Uncle James McClellan, tho the term “sisters ” does not make 
clear the relationship that subsisted. No wonder the me- 
dium gave it up and exclaimed that she “had better wade 
out ’’, meaning go into the trance. 

After preliminaries when the automatic writing came my 
father appeared to resume his communications. Nothing 
was said about the confusion which I have explained and it is 
possible that he was not personally involved in the messages, 
but he was so intimately related to them that it was best to 
discuss them in connection with him. He began his incidents 
as follows. 


“Do you know anything about a dash churn. I don’t know 
whether he is politely swearing about it or whether it is the name 
of it. 

(It is the name. ) 

Did it have a sort of stick arrangement that went up and 
down in a rather tall round tub. (Yes.) It is an old fashioned 
affair and a slow method, but it did the work. (Yes.) 

Strange but I see that supplanted by another thing on legs 
and a big machine thing inside a box like arrangement. I have 
not made it clear perhaps, but it seems to go with a crank. Do 
you know about that. 

(Yes.) Did you boys have to churn. (Yes.) Did vou have 
a dog at that time. (Yes.) Was there any talk of making the 
dog churn. (Yes.) 

That is new to me, but it looks as if the dog had a kind of 
harness and could be made to walk around and make the thing go. 
(Yes.) Now that strikes me as about as good as arything we 
have done. 

(Yes, describe that dog.) 
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He is a short haired dog, that is, it is not very long, but is a 
sort of curly and has brown on it. You know about that. Are 


you thinking of the light dog with short hair and a few spots 
on him. 


(No, the color of this churn dog was not given correctly.) 


Let it rest. It will come just as the others did when you did 
not expect it. 


(It is not especially important, but can he tell about the habits 
of that churn dog.) 


I think he wants to tell something about him, for he has him 
here. Isn’t that funny, but it is here. That dog was almost 
human in many ways, but there was something which he had to 
do which he hated and would slink away and have to be dragged 
out or hunted for. He seemed to know when the day came. 
You know what he refers to.” 


In my earliest days we had an upright churn, a tall round 
barrel-like affair, larger at the bottom than the top, and with 
a dash for it made of a pole fastened in the dash which was 
pulled up and down for the churning. We boys were too 
small to churn with this. But its place was taken by what 
was called a barrel churn. This consisted of a box, round at 
the bottom, resting on legs. The dash inside was a com- 
plicated affair on an axle or rod and was turned by a crank. 
We boys ‘did the churning with this until we became old 
enough to be occupied on the farm or were away from home, 
when we got a dog churn. It had a treadmill for the dog to 
walk upon and its motion turned a crank. At first the dog 
was simply fastened by the neck, but he learned to stop the 
machine and we had to contrive a sort of harness to prevent 
this. 

The dog that I remember was a yellow dog with short but 
not curly hair. But my stepmother tells me that we also had 
another dog which had short but not curly hair and was a 
brownish yellow with white spots on him. This I knew 
nothing about as I was away from home at the time. There 
is probably a little confusion in the record between the two 
dogs in speaking of the light dog with the spots and the other 
as brown. 

The dog that I knew soon learned to hate the work and to 
know when he was wanted. He would hide in various places, 
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often under the barn and have to be hunted and dragged out 
to the churn. 

In close association with this incident the communicator 
stated that the dog was used by the boys to haul something 
on a sled and indicated that it was a liquid, and then explained 
this more definitely by asking if it was sap. The details are 
correct enough for our hauling maple sap, but not with this 
dog, as inquiry shows that the younger brother recalls no 
such incident. It is possible that some forgotten incident is 
here told in a confused manner. There then followed an- 
other incident of more significance. 


“Now he begins another series of pictures. Do you know 
anything about a peculiar kind of sheep or goat or something of 
that kind with short horns and hair hanging from the neck. It 
is rather a tame looking beast but has an ugly looking eye. 
What does ram mean. Was there one in the flock. (Yes.) 
Was he a treacherous old buck. (Yes.) He looks as if the old 
Harry could not stop him if he got started and all sorts of stories 
were told of his prowess. 

I see a woman with an apron taken up over her head and 
running toward a fence where she lets down a part of the fence 
and slips into a place where something is going on and takes out 
a boy who is rather scared and some hurt. It seems to be Mr. 
Ram that has caused her to run so hurriedly. It is warm 
weather and everything is beautiful around. Was any one ever 
hurt by that creature. 

(I think so, but I shall have to inquire.) [My answer was 
not a memory but was designed to avoid confusion. ] 


I think he was killed at last just because he was so ugly. Do 
you know about that.” 


My father kept sheep in considerable numbers and among 
them he always had a ram, or buck as he was usually called. 
Several of them were rather pugnacious and had to be 
watched. But I recalled no incident of the kind here de- 
scribed and I knew nothing about the particular ram men- 
tioned, as the sequel showed. I spoke to my stepmother 
about it and she told me the following incident which is the 
nearest to the one told by the communicator, his not being 
accurate in details and in fact different throughout except for 
general outlines. 
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My stepmother and sister who was very small had gone 
out to milk and did not notice this ram. Presently, my sister, 
standing with her back to the animal and my mother milking, 
heard the ram utter the usual sheep’s cry and turning saw the 
ram near by. Both knew its habits and desire for a fight, and 
my sister ran with all her might to a fence and managed to 
get over it and my mother to the barn where she called the 
boys who removed the dangerous beast. I learn that he was 
not killed, but was sold and relief obtained in that way. My 
stepmother remembers the incident particularly for the hur- 
ried running of my sister who was frightened out of her wits 
and my stepmother scarcely less so. 

This mention of the ram recalled to me our sheep washing 
and so I replied to the question with which the above mes- 
sage closed and asked a further one to start the communi- 
cator in the direction desired. 


“(I am not certain, but I wish he would tell about what we 
did with the sheep in the early summer.) 


If I can get a picture I will. Do you know about a place 
where there was a little stream of water and some trees and some 
grass and rather a picturesque place where all the sheep are 
together and a man is at work on them. I do not know what 
the water has to do with it. I see some sort of instrument long 
and sharp and I do not think they are being killed or branded, 
but sheared or washed is the better term. (Both.) Now what is 
this red mark that is put on some of them. Were some of them 


sold. (Yes.) You heathen, some were sold for slaughter but 
they were taken away alive.” 


There is an interesting fusion of two separate events tho 
closely connected in mind. In the spring we drove the sheep 
to a creek and washed them. Trees and grasses were all 
about and a high bank rose at the place so that it was a very 
picturesque site, so much so in my memory that for the rest of 
my life my dreams locate mountains there. The washing of 
the sheep occurred some ten days or two weeks before the 
shearing, the time depending on the nature of the weather. 
The sheep were often branded with red paint for identifica- 
tion, and almost every year a part of the flock was sold for 
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mutton and taken away alive, not killed. All this was be- 
tween 1865 and 1875. 

I asked for the name of the stream in which they were 
washed, but did not obtain it, the name, “ Cold Stream ” not 
being correct; in close connection with it came the correct 
statement that “ the wool was a good bit of income.” I then 
asked about a certain trouble with the sale of some wool 
which I thought would be remembered. But it was not or 
the incidents given are so general as not to identify the event. 
I then diverted attention by asking the communicator to let 
that go, and the following came. 


“ All right. Do you know an old lady who was very much 
wrinkled and who always wore a sort of cap on her head, some- 
times white of cloth, sometimes black of lace with a bit of ribbon 
on it here and there. I see this old lady at that place where I 
was and she seems to be knitting as if the very wool we talked 
of was being put into use. She is like a grandmother or some 
relative and is a quiet sort of lady but she is so very old. Do 
you know her. 

(Before I recognize her more specific things should be said.) 

Let me see what I can get. She is slender and not very 
large woman and she has a place where she sits by herself a 
great deal. I don’t know as she lives there all the time, but she 
comes sometimes and when she does she is at home. She wears 
a very dark dress with a little small figure in it like a leaf or 
flower here and there. 

(Yes, in what room did she sit much by herself?) 

I see a room which has windows on two sides. One side 
they look out toward the front I think and yet the room seems 
to be slightly in the back. Was there a room you called the 
North Room. 

(We did not use the word “north”, as it was not a north 
room. Now in whose home was that room?) 

Let me describe the room to you a little more. There is a 
fire place and she sits there by that a great deal and has a 
rocking chair with a cushion in it, but the chair itself is of wood 
and rather high back and a peculiar drab or greenish color and 
there are many things in the room which are her own. It 
seems to be especially fitted up for her and I see a pile of wood 
in a little corner near the fireplace and the boys are supposed to 
keep her box full and a pan of chips besides. It is a pan or 
small basket, but it has chips in it, and do you know about a pair 
of bellows. I see something like these. 
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There is another chair which is straight backed and has arms 
and is more like a rush bottomed chair and in that I see your 
father sit and talk to this old lady sometimes. Is that some- 
thing which yor can recall. 

(Yes I do.) 

Do you know about a closet in that room where there were 
a few things that belonged to her. I mean some old fashioned 
things. I see a little sugar bowl or pitcher. I cannot tell which, 
but it has a raised flower in color and is just a part of the picture 
with her. Do you know anything about a metal box. I cannot 
tell whether it is a spectacle case or a snuff box, but it is a silver 
covered box. Do you know about it. 

(I think so, and can find out. Who was that lady?) 

Is she not your father’s mother. I thought so by the great 
reverence which was evident in his talk and attitude. 

(1 understand. Can he tell me where she passed away ?) 

Don’t see it yet, but I see a long stretch of railroad track and 
a station. Whether that means that it was away from home 
I cannot tell, but I think so. (Yes.) I see the journey in con- 
nection with others. Was the body not brought back to the old 
home. 

(No, a single word telling the relation of the person at whose 
house she passed away ....) [Writing began and question un- 
finished. 

You mean his brother’s. I see a woman leaning over the bed 
as the old lady dies and she meets your father, and even at the 
great age she had lived there was sorrow and tears for this lady 
is in tears as she talks with your father and there is a man present 
who is not so much affected, but in a degree.” 


My grandmother was a very old and wrinkled woman in 
her last days. She was a very small and slender woman and 
was a mere skeleton when she died. Owing to the marriage 
of her daughter, the Aunt Eliza which has been the subject 
of so many references by me in this record, she had no home 
of her own and divided her time between my father and this 
Aunt, tho making and calling my father’s home her own, 
visiting her daughter for long periods. She wore a white 
cap with a ribbon on it under the chin, but never a black lace 
one. It was pertinent to mention her knitting and the wool 
about which the previous communications had been made. 
Not only did she knit a great deal, but the room which is 
described was an important room for all such work in her 
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younger days when she had a loom and a spinning wheel for 
wool and flax then. 

The room was what we called the back room and was 
north from the parlor but west from the kitchen. We never 
called it the north room, tho we could well have done so. 
There were not windows on two sides, but two windows 
were on one side. They did not look directly on the front of 
the house, but they did look in that general direction and a 
part of the front yard and a large stretch of the road in front 
were visible from them. She sat almost all the time in this 
room. She had a rocking chair of drab greenish color with a 
cushion for it. This was the chair which was afterwards 
painted black and mentioned by my father through both Mrs. 
Piper and Mrs. Smead. There was also another chair de- 
scribed which was hers, and probably father often occupied 
it there: for he used frequently to go in and stay with her. 
There was an open fireplace for heating the room and we 
boys had to supply the wood which was piled in a box in the 
corner of the room for her use. We probably kept a pan or 
basket, sometimes one and sometimes the other, of chips, for 
we used both, to kindle the fire when it went down. My 
stepmother remembers the bellows well. I do not. Nor 
did I remember the chairs in particular, tho I doubtless saw 
them. There was a closet, two of them in fact, in which she 
kept her little belongings. No one recalls the sugar bowl 
mentioned and it was probably not there, if owned by her, 
and it is quite possible that she had such a bowl. She wore 
a plain dress, according to my stepmother, and without orna- 
ment of any kind. The dress described might have been one 
she had, but is not recalled. She had a metal spectacle case, 
according to my stepmother’s testimony, that was plated, but 
no snuff box. She did not use snuff, tho she lived in a period 
when it was often used and some of her immediate relatives 
or friends used it. 

The answer to my question as to where she passed away 
is interesting. The change of mental picture from our home 
to the place where she died would involve a “long stretch of 
railroad.” She died at the home of my father’s brother-in- 
law, not brother, and it was near the railway station. She 
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was spending one of her periodic visits with this daughter 
and began to fade. My sister was with her and watching her 
when, seeing her dying, she called Aunt from her sleep who 
came and leaned over her in the manner described as her 
mother was dying. She was 86 or 87 years of age when she 
died. The body was not brought back to the old home for 
the funeral. This idea was an association of the railway. 

But one of the most important circumstances in connec- 
tion with the incidents, showing how fragmentary messages 
may be from the way the mind may go from one to another, 
is the following fact. This room in which my grandmother 
spent her last days was the one in which the accident oc- 
curred to the wool that had given rise to the trouble I had 
in mind. It was after this accident that my grandmother 
came there to live. The association, then, here, is correct 
and especially that my grandmother advised against my 
father’s course. 

This completed the communications of my father through 
Mrs. Chenoweth at this series of experiments. I went im- 
mediately to a series with Mrs. Smead and the results there 
come up for attention now. 


3. Incidents of Mrs. Smead Again. 


I closed my experiments with Mrs. Chenoweth at noon 
May 28th and was at Mr. Smead’s on May 29th, holding my 
first sitting on the 30th. But there was no evidence of my 
father’s presence, except as an aid to other communicators, 
until June 15th when he and my mother, together apparently 
came to put through a message about my brothers Robert 
and Charles Robert, as mentioned above (pp. 629-634), for 
cross reference. It contains much confusion but hints 
enough for me to make a clear story when the confusion is 
unravelled. I shall abbreviate them. 

The communications began with the name Martha, thar 
of my mother, but which Mrs. Smead might have known by 
this time. Then came the following, much abbreviated in 
this summary to save confusion. 
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“Even the children are anxious to tell about when they 
played with you James. ‘The other brother here says so. 

(1 shall be glad to hear about him.) 

Looked like your mother more than me, son James. About 
your age, not much different, only more like her. 

(Yes, | understand.) 

| would | could do the talking easier, but, James, it is dif- 
ferent after | stay away. 

(1 understand and can be as patient as you like.) 

| had one thought to ask you about. It is concerning my 
baby girl. We used to be together so much. Would bring me 
my paper and read tome. When I tired of it, then I could sleep 
in my chair. 

( Yes, she will be able to recall it.) 


And how I could not go to the table for some time. She 
would arrange it for me.” 


Nothing evidential occurs here until I am told that a cer- 
tain brother looked more like my mother than like father. 
This was true of brother Robert, deceased, and not at all true 
of my brother Charles, the only other deceased brother I 
have. But the reference to age nearer me applies to Charles. 
The complaint of the difficulty in communicating refers to the 
long lapse of the Smead sittings, my father being out of prac- 
tice there. The “ baby girl” is a reference to my sister Hen- 
rietta, a little later called Hettie, who used to bring the paper 
and mail to him, but she does not recall reading the paper to 
him. He always preferred to do his own reading. He did 
sleep in his chair, as indicated, a fact not known by me, as I 
knew nothing of his minor habits for the last twenty years of 
his life. There is no meaning in the reference to arranging 


the table. He was never so helpless as that, until the very 
end. 


“Then James you came at last and when the rest could do 
no more vou were my soul’s comfort, doing the last any son 
could do for me, my body I mean. When all the others turned 
away you remained and then you took from my pockets several 
of my personal articles. I saw you and was made glad. They 
were just mere trifles but very useful to me. And my last book, 
did the daughter keep it, the one she was reading to me. 

(I do not know, but shall inquire.) 

I did not see my son George there when I left. 
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(He was there, having come after I did.) 
Did not stay to help as you did. Hettie. Do you know I 
was glad to be free from those dreadful pains in my throat.” 


The events mentioned here are very much foreshortened. 
They refer to the time of his death. As soon as he died the 
others went to their homes my brother George having to go 
a hundred miles and return later for the funeral. For certain 
reasons I was made an executor of the estate and immediately 
following his death I searched his pockets and took out his 
personal articles and kept them, among them his pocketbook 
with a little money in it. The reference to his last book is 
not intelligible. Hettie is the name for my sister Henrietta, 
never called Hettie by him, but called this through Mrs. Piper. 
It is interesting here because Mrs. Smead knows her person- 
ally and her correct name, and would not naturally speak of 
her inthis manner. My father suffered much with his throat, 
a fact not known to Mrs. Smead, and neither could the inci- 
dent of my searching the pockets and the absence of my 
brother George. I supervised the preparation of his body for 
the funeral, a fact also not known to Mrs. Smead. 

The subject of the communications here abruptly changed 
to the effort to tell something about my brother. 


“| want to tell you to ask your sister .... no I did not tell 
it ... it was only the round table in the living room. On it the 
record was kept in a book. You will find the brother’s name 
there, James. 

(Yes, what record.) 

Hyslop family record, and this name is there with yours. 

(What book is that?) 

Bible that I read so much when you were a boy. You can 
get it there, the name. 

(Yes, and can you tell me about a brother on your side I am 
thinking about now?) 

Whom I was talking about when I began to tell you about 
this day. 

(Yes, but I want it a little more definite.) 

He wanted me to tell you about it. (About what?) The 
name. 
(Yes, if I could get any part of his name it would be clear.) 
Very few of your friends know of him, James. (Yes.) and 
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pause. * * semicircular line drawn. C. pause. * * semicircular 
line drawn again. C. * * pause. W. Hyslop pause. 

(“ W. Hyslop.”) 

* * scrawl. is over there. 

(Yes, that is right. Who is on your side. That is the one 
you are thinking about, is it not?) 

Over here is one also. (Yes, that is the one I want named.) 
Another too here. (Yes, tell all you can.) Be patient with me. 
(I certainly shall.) 

And the boy that did not love to work with me. 

(I understand.) 

He will soon learn to do better, James. Is ready now to help 
me and you. 

(Yes, I understand. That is good.) 

You know we came to you before. (Yes, I know whom you 
mean now.) and Mary too. She is most kind to him, but he fears 
to talk to you yet. Sees the error of his ways. 

(Who was the other one you referred to?) 

G. H. and * * R. H., goodday, son James. 


Change of Control. 


Hyslop he says double, douBBle. Says it. You will U. 
D. understand. (Yes, I do.) ” . 


It was Dr. Hodgson that thus came in and completed the 
message and in further remarks he said of my father that he 
was an honest seeker after truth when he was here, which 
was very true, tho he had nothing to do with this subject. 

\We had a family record which was kept in a Bible. It 
was not the Bible which he used so much when I was a boy. 
That had a place in it for this purpose, but he used for the 
family record a Bible given him by his sister. It was kept in 
the parlor, not the living room, for many years. The table 
on which it was kept before my stepmother came was not 
round, but the one after that time was rounded or oval in 
shape. The names of the family, with births and deaths, 
were recorded there. 

There was a hint in the earlier part of the communications 
that the two brothers Charles and Robert were in mind, in 
the apparent endeavor to give their names and I saw what 
was going on, but would not help. Here I asked for the 
name and the confusion that followed, with the initial and 
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name indicated pretty clearly that my conjecture was right. 
“ W. Hyslop ” was correctly stated to be living, but the order 
in which the incidents of the message came was suggestive. 
He was apparently trying to name them in the order of their 
ages, as C., for Charles, was older than Will and Will stood 
next to Robert. He did not succeed in giving Robert's name. 
But Robert was correctly identified in a moment by the state- 
ment that he meant the one that “ did not love to work with 
him.” This brother hated the farm work and had so much 
friction with father that he left home, and his life gave perti- 
nence to the remark about the error of his ways. My wife, 
Mary, was said in earlier sittings to be with him and helping 
him. The G. H. and R. H. were probably efforts to give 
C. H. and R. H., the proper initials of the two names, but 
they did not reveal the real object in mind in giving them. 
But Dr. Hodgson rushed in, when father lost control and 
gave the word “ Double” to signify, apparently, that the 
object was to repeat the message that came through Mrs. 


-Chenoweth regarding the double names in the family (p. 


055 ). 


On June 19th this brother Robert apparently tried to com- 
municate. He appeared to be with my wife who announced 
her name at a change of control. But the confusion was so 
great that I got nothing significant except the statement 
about the color of his hair and the appearance of his face, 
the former dark and the latter thin, which were true and not 
known to Mrs. Smead. Soon came the name Martha and I 
took it to refer to my mother, but a little later it was made 
clear that it referred to my brother’s daughter Martha, whose 
name it was possible for Mrs. Smead to have known, tho she 
may not have known it. She did not know that my brother 
was married and lived in Philadelphia, as stated in the com- 
munication, identifying it as the same place in which my 
wife’s home was said to have been and correctly. In the 
midst of it and in connection with “ baby Martha” came the 
request: “Ask her how the big grey kitty is for papa.” 
This had no meaning to me, and when I asked if this little 
Martha had such a cat the answer was in the negative. But 
it seems that, when my brother was visiting me with the two 
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children, little Martha became so fascinated with a big grey 
doll kitty that it had to be hidden before she went away to 
prevent her asking for it. I never knew this fact and Mrs. 
Smead could not have known it. Whether it was what was 
meant by the communicator each one will have to decide for 
himself. At least the coincidence is there. 

Apparently my brother then tried to communicate for 
himself more directly, tho without attempting direct control. 
He did not succeed in getting anything evidential through, 
but all along there was evidence of confused personality and 
when he had to give it up the control explained that “ some- 
times it seems as if, when we try to talk, if not used to it H. 
we think ourselves others and get confused.” I was then 
told that he would not try again that day and that “he feels 
the fever burning all over and the lungs do not work easily.” 
He died from tubercular trouble and suffered the usual fever 
with it. Mrs. Smead neither knew of his death nor of the 
cause of it. 

This concludes the evidence of my father and the imme- 
diate members of his family, so far as they were mentioned. 
It is not possible to estimate-the value of the evidence here. 
The utmost that can be said is that I have weighed the pos- 
sible objections that would be raised by those who do not ex- 
periment but sit in their libraries without investigating and 
indulge fancies about the subject, and regard the collective 
evidence as good. I have had to assume that some things 
were known, owing to previous publications and that some 
might be inferred, subconsciously or otherwise, from the 
known life of my father. The fact that he was a farmer and 
known from previous publications to have been this, makes it 
possible for his general habits to be inferred and certain in- 
cidents to have been guessed. While I have made all allow- 
ance for this the hypothesis will not account for details, and 
especially little trivial but important circumstances which 
were not a natural part of the original events. Mrs. Smead 
knew more about my father than did Mrs. Chenoweth, who 
had seen nothing of the previous publications. She knows 
nothing of farm life from personal knowledge or experience 
and has had few opportunities to pick it up casually, her life 
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having been spent almost entirely in the city. From her ig- 
norance of certain details of agricultural life 1 would suppose 
her unusually free from subconscious bias and power to guess 
and infer about it. 

But we may discount her incidents as much as we please. 
An impartial student wiio examines the details and does not 
stop with the general ideas involved will readily recognize 
that they collectively make a strong claim to the very best 
type of supernormal information, however you explain it, and 
that is all that I need to remark, tho maintaining that the 
spiritistic hypothesis is the only tolerable one in the premises 


when you have dismissed normal methods of acquiring the 
facts. 


INCIDENTS. 
APPARENTLY PROPHETIC DREAM. 


The following incident is taken from the collection of Dr. 
Hodgson. The reader will remark that it was not recorded 
until 1890 and the dream is said to have occurred about 1885. 
It is apparently premonitory or prophetic. It is unfortunate 
that the dream could not have been recorded before the real- 
ization, tho naturally enough the dreamer would not be in- 
terested in it sufficiently beforehand to anticipate its possible 
significance. The fundamental suspicion about it would be 
that an illusion of identity might occur at the time of the 
realization and thus distort the coincidence. The author 
takes the incident soberly and possibly he would not have re- 
membered it as apparently premonitory, had he taken the 
trouble to decide whether an illusion of identity had occurred 
at the time. In any case it deserves a record regardless of 
the question of its nature, tho it will probably never be re- 
garded as evidential.—Editor. 


155 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, 
28th June, 1890. 
Dear Sir :— 
As you have so particularly wished it, I have written the 
particulars of my dream for you, though I cannot think it de- 
serving of any other fate than that of the waste paper basket. Of 
course if it were of a preadmonitory character I would look upon 
it in quite another light. Such as it is, however, you are wel- 
come to it. Should you think it worth publishing I would be 
glad to see the paper if quite convenient to you. 
Faithfully vours, 
T. JOHNSTON EVANS. 


Richard Hodgson, Esq. 
T. JOHNSTON EVANS, 
155 Columbia Heights, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In accordance with the expressed desire of the Secretary of 
the American Branch of the Society for Psychical Research, I 
shall narrate a dream and its singular fulfillment, the period of the 
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occurrence being about five years ago. What may render the 
incident valuable or valueless, is the fact that though extremely 
vivid, nothing could be more commonplace than the character of 
the vision, or the utter inutility of the incidents connected with 
its fulfillment. It cannot therefore be regarded as any special 
manifestation, but rather in accordance with some unexplained 
law which pictures forthcoming events, possibly to everybody, 
and necessitates their unknowing footsteps to move in a path 
which must bring about their realization. 

I had just returned from Egypt, and was staying for a short 
period in Limerick, in the south-west of Ireland. Among those 
of my friends whom I desired to visit, after an absence of several 
years from home, was a Colonel , Who resided in the county 
Kerry, and whose ancestral seat was situated on the sea-coast, 
some sixty miles away. My time was limited, and though I 
would gladly have accepted his invitation for a prolonged stay 
at ———— Castle, I arranged to take an early train, lunch and 
spend a few hours with my friend and return to Limerick the 
same night. 

It was about four nights before taking this excursion that I 
had the dream in question. I thought I was journeying on foot 
in some strange locality, I could not tell where. Suddenly I 
came upon a house of two stories, built of rough stone, and 
whitewashed over; it was a plain structure such as the better 
class of the Irish peasantry reside in. It was towards nightfall, 
and I entered it sans cérémonie, walked up the narrow, carpetless 
stairs and made my undirected way into a room of large pro- 
portion, but, with the exception of three bedsteads, almost to- 
tally devoid of furniture. The room was whitewashed and fairly 
clean, and the positions in which the bedsteads were situated— 
two placed one after the other with their sides to the wall, while 
the third was at the opposite end of the bleak apartment— 
impressed me vividly. When, in my dream, I entered the room, 
I could perceive that the two contiguous bedsteads contained 
occupants. ‘Two men in each, of somewhat wild aspect, raised 
themselves on their elbows, and gazed at me with singular 
curiosity, which apparently being thoroughly satisfied they lay 
down again. Having first taken in my surroundings, and placed 
my purse and watch beneath the pillow, I thought I undressed 
myself and got into the remaining unoccupied bed fearless of 
molestation. This was my dream, almost as commonplace a 
one as could well be imagined, and singular to say, it was fulfilled 
to the smallest particular. 


On the morning of my visit to Kerry, I left on the seven 
o'clock a. m. train, and, having broken my journey and break- 
fasted, I reached the station nearest ———— Castle. Here a tax- 
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cart awaited me, and, after a drive of about an hour, I found 
myself at my destination. ‘The remainder of the day passed 
quickly, and it was imperative that | should be again at the 
station at six o'clock, in time to catch the up train. Unfor- 
tunately | prolonged my stay several minutes beyond the proper 
time, and though the horse was a fast trotter, | was unlucky 
enough to see the train steaming out of the station just as we 
were entering the enclosure. 

There was nothing for it now but to wait for the following 
morning’s train; but where to wait was the question. There 
was no village at ————, only a few scattered hamlets, and in 
them it would be impossible to obtain accommodation. The next 
station was some six miles distant, and to this, though nightfall 
was near, I resolved to walk. After a smart trudge, in due time 
| reached the picturesque village of ————, encircling its beauti- 
ful ruined abbey, and began to make enquiries as to where I 
should obtain accommodation for the night. A fair was to be held 
in the village the following morning, I learned, and all the 
hostelries in the village were crowded, so that it would be almost 
impossible for me to get a room. At length I was directed to a 
house which stood at some little distance from the village, and to 
this | directed my steps. Most certainly I had seen it before, 
but | could not tell when or where. With its unlovely exterior 
| seemed perfectly familiar, and I entered through the open door 
as though I had done so a dozen times before. 

When I had made my wants known to the mistress of the 
house, a buxom, good-natured looking Irish woman, she in- 
formed me that though she could not give me a room to myself, 
she could give me a bed, which happened to be the best one in 
the house, and that I was heartily welcome to it. Of course I 
accepted the offer gladly, and, after having taken a cup of tea 
and eaten some delicious home-made bread, I was shown into the 
apartment which I was to occupy for the night. 

Yes! there it was, the very apartment of my dream; there 
were the bare white walls, the bare sanded floor, the utter lack 
of furniture, the three bedsteads placed in the exact positions in 
which I had seen them. And when I entered the room, the oc- 
cupants of the two contiguous beds raised themselves upon their 
elbows and gazed at me, just as I had seen them gaze, and then 
lay down again apparently to sleep. In a few minutes I was 
myself recumbent upon the soft downy bec, and slept comfort- 
ably until morning, the behavior of my strange roommates be- 
ing everything that could be desired. 

The dream and its fulfillment was, as I have before observed, 
of the most unconsequential character; nothing could have in- 
vested it with a preadmonitory signification. 


It is only one of 
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hundreds with which we amuse our friends by narrating, and 
then forget forever. It is only one of thousands which when 
morning breaks we remember ourselves. If we could only treas- 
ure up those of which we have lost knowledge, could we tabulate 
their fulfillment and arrange their data, we might indeed obtain 
a theory which would bring us abreast of the supernatural. 
With our present limited apprehensions, the only deduction which 
we can possibly draw from dreams is that “it is not in man to 
direct his steps”. 


T. J. E. 


Mr. T. J. E. Answers the Following Questions July 3, 1890. 
©. Did you mention your dream to any person before its 

complete fulfillment ? 

A. I have no recollection of having done so, but may have. 


©. Is this the only experience of the kind which you have 
ever had? 

A. I have had several remarkable dreams, indicating com- 
monplace incidents, which up to that time had not taken place, 
but never had any dream to which I would give the character of 
forewarning ” 


©. Did your dream recur to you for the first time when you 
entered the bedroom? 
A. Yes—then palpably.— 


APPARENT PREMONITION. 


The following incident from the collection of Dr. Hodg- 
son is an especially interesting one. Such dreams seem to 
occur quite frequently. There are on record several of them 
connected with boat races, and they will receive notice at 
proper times. But the present one has unique features which 
make it important to note them. 

The dreamer’s mind was occupied with the advertised race 
between the two boats, the Columbia and the Shamrock, and 
it would be quite natural and within the limits of chance coin- 
cidence that he should guess the right one, especially as he 
had made calculations in regard to the speed of both boats. 
But that he should assign the exact number of minutes and 
seconds in the Columbia’s victory would not seem to be the 
result of chance. There is one chance out of sixty that he 
would get the seconds correct and one chance out of sixty 
that he would get the minutes right, and one out of 3,600 
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that he would get both correct. This would make it seem 
wholly unlikely that chance was the cause or explanation of 
the coincidence. Of course I am omitting the consideration 
that the “corrected time’ was eight instead of fourteen 
seconds, as the ‘“ actual time’”’ was correct. But while the 
chances are one to 3,600 that he would get both minutes and 
seconds correct, this is based on the supposition that the 
mind would act on the supposition that it might be as much 
as an hour. ‘This assumption, however, is in reality prepos- 
terous, since the history of such races would at least be un- 
consciously present to an interested party, such as the 
dreamer was, and this would represent the difference at much 
less than an hour. What that history is in representing the 
usual limits of such victories I do not know, but for the sake 
of illustrating how the chances might be reduced, suppose 
that the outside is twenty minutes. This would reduce the 
chances to one out of 1,200 that both minutes and seconds 
would be correct. This seems large enough to make one 
hesitate to call it chance coincidence. 

But a circumstance of great interest and significance oc- 
curred, as the reader may have remarked. One of the 
friends, in making his guess with the others, decided to make 
his the same in time for the Shamrock that the dreamer 
made it for the Columbia. Now if the Shamrock had won 
by the time indicated we should have had to regard the guess 
as due entirely to chance. Of course his is not made out of 
any assumed number of possibilities, as the dream conscious- 
ness would have to reckon with, but starts with a given 
datum and applies it to the Shamrock instead of the Colum- 
bia, assuming, of course, that, if the time be correct, it is one 
chance out of two that the Shamrock will be the winner. 
But had it won the coincidence would have been a chance 
one and hence we have to admit the possibility of this in the 
case of the dream, tho there is no way to prove it and the 
actual success does not look like such a phenomenon. Ifa 
coincidence by chance it is a very remarkable one, and in any 
case there are no data to prove it otherwise. 

Probably those familiar with boat racing and the usual 
limits of time superiority in them may be able to considerably 
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reduce the number of chances in such cases, especially if 
ability to calculate regarding speed, as the dreamer did. He 
knew the distance and his calculation might bring him to a 
position where the guess would be very much less than one 
in 1,200, possibly one in fifty. That depends on conditions 
about which the editor knows nothing. But the error of the 
man who guessed the same time for the Shamrock and the 
certainty that his would have been chance coincidence had 
he succeeded, must make our confidence halt when we are 
tempted to exclude chance from the successful hit—Editor. 


George A, O. Ernst, Counselior at Law, 
Equitable Building, Boston. 


October 24, 1899. 


Dr. Henry P. Bowditch. 
My dear Doctor Bowditch,— 

Are you still interested in the Society for Psychical Research? 
If so, you may be interested in the following: 

On Sunday, October 1, Mr. C. B. Clark, a bookkeeper in the 
employ of our mutual friend C. S. Waldo, was reading the Sun- 
day “ Globe” with a special reference to the races which were 
to be sailed the coming week between the Columbia and the 
Shamrock and he did more or less figuring and more or less 
calculating as to the measurements of the boats and the time 
which each would probably make. With his mind thus full of 
the subject that night he dreamed that he was reading the daily 
“Globe” after the first race and saw on the first page in large 
letters the words “ Columbia wins, beating the Shamrock by ten 
minutes, fourteen seconds.” Next morning he told his wife of 
the dream and also told it generally to his associates in the office. 
They, of course, laughed at him, but as a result a pool was formed 
and he headed the list, writing as his guess the figures of his 
dream, namely, Columbia winning by ten minutes, fourteen sec- 
onds. 

You will remember that, owing to the bad weather, there 
were no races during that and the following week and not until 
October 16, two weeks afterwards, was the first race successfully 
carried through and then the Columbia won by exactly ten min- 
utes, fourteen seconds, the exact time shown in the dream. 

All this can be substantiated by a large number of witnesses 
and I have the guess as written by Mr. Clark two weeks prior 
to the race. 

Of course there would be nothing remarkable in a man’s 
guessing the exact time. There must of necessity be some one 
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among the hundreds of people who amused themselves by guess- 

ing to hit the exact time by mere accident; the remarkable thing, 

if there is anything remarkable about it, is the fact of the dream. 
Very truly yours, 


GEORGE A. O. ERNST. 


George A, O. Ernst, Counsellor at Law, 

Equitable Building, Boston. 

Nov. 7, 1899. 
Dear Sir: 

I enclose statement of C. B. Clark as to dream, with Mr. 
Robbin’s certificate: also the original signature of Mr. Clark 
made I think Oct. 3d. The first race was to have been sailed 
Oct. 5th but was not actually sailed until the 16th. 

Mr. Clark’s address is 102 Milk St., Boston. 
Very truly, 


GEORGE A. O. ERNST. 


WALDO BROS. 


102 Milk St., Boston. 
[ Rec’d by R. H. Nov. 8, 1899. ] 

Sunday, Octo. 1, two days before the races between the 
Columbia and Shamrock were scheduled to begin, I read a great 
deal of the boats, and that, with the natural interest I felt in the 
races, undoubtedly prepared my mind for the unusual dream I 
had in the night. 

I am a very sound sleeper and although I often think in the 
morning that I have dreamed something, have never been able 
to remember what. 

(I read the “ Globe” in the morning.) In my dream, I had 
in my hand a copy of the “ Globe” the morning after the first 
race. Across the front page, in very large type was printed, 
“ Columbia wins by 10 min. 14 sec.” 

The dream was so vivid as to seem real for a long time after 
| awoke. I told my wife, not only that I had dreamed the Co- 
lumbia had won the first race but also the time. I also told our 
neighbors Mr. and Mrs. Hatch. All three will testify to the fact. 
I told it also very generally in the office and was a great deal 
laughed at. Mr. Robbins of the office will particularly remem- 
ber, for when a pot was made in the office, the nearest to the 
time of winning boat over the losing to take the pot. I told him I 
should guess as I dreamed, and he said, ““ You may have made a 
mistake in the boat, so I'll take the same time for the Shamrock.” 


Of course everybody knows Columbia won first race by 
10 min. 14 s. 


CARLOS B. CLARK. 
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I can testify that Mr. C. B. Clark told me of his dream as 
above two weeks before the first race was won and that he stated 
the time 10 min. 14 sec. 


C. S. ROBBINS. 


Thursday’s race, Octo. 5, [1899.] 
Guess the corrected time by which the winning boat beats 
the loser. 25c. per guess. Nearest guess to take the pot. 


lime 
Name Boat Minutes Seconds 
C. S. Robbine...... Shamrock ......... 10 14 
J. W. Macdonald... Columbia .......... 4 6 
......... 3 30 
F. W. Thomas..... Columbia 6 15 


The account referred to by Mr. Clark is in the Morning Globe 
for October 17, 1899. The letters are thick and about an inch 
long, and the head-lines, with pictures of the vessels, etc. oc- 


cupied about a quarter of a page, the letters running halfway 
across the page. 


The heading begins: 


“COLUMBIA’S FIRST V 
BEAT SHAMROCK 10 
ETC., ETC. 


ICTORY 


Below this are the figures: 


“Whole Course 


Elapsed Time. Corrected Time. 
TE ee 4 53 53 4 53 53 


5 04 O7 5 04 O1 


Columbia wins by 10m. 14s. actual time, and 10m. 8s. cor- 
rected time.” 

Further on in the account it is explained that 6m. is allowed 
to the Shamrock, leaving 10m. 8s. difference in corrected time,— 
10m. 14s. being “ first count ”. 

May 2, 1906. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The following is the report of the Treasurer for the first, second 
and third quarters of the year, the second ending June 21st and 
the third September 28th. 


I Quarter II Quarter III Quarter 
Receipts Receipts Receipts 


Membership fees............ $2,994.50 $532.85 $332.50 
250.00 50.00 5,200.00 
105.71 70.95 23.10 
Expenses Expenses Expenses 
56.11 30.78 110.64 
97.50 
115.40 77.89 
42.35 22.50 
74.75 22.60 


JAMES H. HYSLOP, Treasurer. 
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ERRATA 


Page 3, line 24. For sprits read spirits. 
Page 6, line 24. For bete read béte. 


Page 22, 
Page 22, 
Page 24, 
Page 24, 
Page 25, 
Page 26, 
Page 35, 
Page 38, 
Page 
Page 


~ 
un 


Page 75, 
Page 75, 
Page 76, 
Page 76, 
Page 76, 
Page 76, 
Page 78, 
Page 78, 
Page 78, 
Page 79, 
Page 80, 
Page 80 
Page 81 
Page 88, 
Page 93, 


line 26. 
line 31. 
line 5. 

line 30. 
line 27. 
line 8. 

line 14, 
line 9. 

line 18. 
line 19, 
line 34. 
line 1. 

line 13. 
line 25. 
line 4. 

line 12. 
line 12. 
line 18. 
line 38. 
line 14. 


lines 10, 


line 14. 
line 17. 
line 2. 

line 6. 

line 17. 
line 30. 
line 3. 

line 16. 
line 34. 
line 37. 
line 13. 
line 22. 
line 12. 
line 24. 
line 36. 


and throughout the article. 


For misintrepret read misinterpret. 

For clairoyant read clairvoyant. 
For Oedipus read Gidipus. 

After them insert by. 

For Edmunds read Edmonds. 

For in read on. 
For Willetts read Willett. 
For Khayam read Khayyam. 

For Willet read Willett. 

For lillies read lilies. 

For Aeneid read Aineid. 
After in as much as insert it. 

For Keats read Keats’. 

For Khayam read Khayyam. 

For Thompson read Thomson. 

For condemmed read condemned. 

For Edinburg read Edinburgh. 

For indispensible read indispensable. 
After theological bias and read of being. 
For cum frano read cum grano salis. 

22. For prophesy read prophecy. 

After classed read as. 

For the Salpetriere read Salpetriére. 
For effect read affect. 

For Lord Lytleton read Lord Lyttelton. 
For is read are. 

For prophesy read prophecy. 

For it read them. 

For prophesy read prophecy. 

For Jesus read Jesus’. 

For unsurmountable read insurmountable. 
For deaths read death. 

For furnished read furnishes. 

For wrold’s read world’s. 

For interest of read interest in. 

For “ The Annals of Psychic Science” read “ Les Annales 


des Sciences Psychiques.” 
Page 97, line 10. For or read of. 


Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 


101, 
103, 
111, 
112, 
117, 
118, line 35. 


line 
line 
line 
line 
line 


For Institution read Institute. 

After time omit as. 

For knowlege read knowledge. 

Before feel insert J. 

For bete read béte.. 

For Les problemes des causes finaless read Les Problémes 


des Causes Finales. : 
119, line 8. For Ochorovic’s read Ochorovics’. 
122, line 2. For phenomena read phenomenon. 
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Page 
Page 


Page 38, 
Page 42, 
Page 42, 
Page 42, 
Page 55, 
Page 56, 
Page 59, 
Page 63, 
Page 67, | 
Page 70, 
Page 


760 


Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 300, 


“ Detailed Record” 


Errata. 


For spirit read “ spirit.” 

After reason omit in them. 

After another read thing. 

For philanthropist read philanthropic. 
For were incarnations read was an incarnation. 
For anemic read anemic. 

For Sir William Ramsey read Sir William Ramsay. 
For experiment read experimenting. 

For matcrial read materialism. 
For probelm read problem. 

For Sir William Ramsey read Sir William Ramsay. 
For Schopenhaur read Schopenhauer. 

After It ts read with. 
For are read is 

For or read of. 

After salvation read was. 

Omit which. 

For etablish read establish. 

For Epircurus read Epicurus. 

For virture read virtue. 

For repere read repére. 

For hogs read hogs’. 

For Glaz read Glanz. 

For cortege read cortége. 

For and all correct read all correct. 

For practise read practice. 

For in read for. 

Insert of before an ultra-practical. 

For chatelaine read chatelaine. 

For marveled read marvelled. 

For at read on. 

For only read except. 

For naive read naive. 


eee 


Omit a. 
For and read or. 

Omit Before the public learned the facts. 
For mattter read matter. 

Omit and. 

For scrawly read scrawlly. 

Omit do. 

For Authors read Authors’. 
For prrotégé read protégée. 
For draftsman read draughtsman. 
For marvelous read marvellous. 
For prophesies read prophecies. 
For a dog cart read the dog cart. 
For I have read “J have. 

For stupour read stupor. 
For tho read through. 
For expriments read experiments. 
For answerd read answered to that of. 
For covex read convex. 
Before which insert in. 
For regime read régime. 
After could omit not. 
For recognizable read recognized. 


. | | 
ine 22. 
ine 10. 
ine 19. 
ine 10. 
ine 16. 
ine 25. 
ine 36. 
ine 38 
ine 23. 
ine 9. 
ine 14, 
ine 6. 
line 25. 
line 4. 
line 18. 
line 20. 
ine 38. 
line 35. 
line 14. 
line 16. 
line 7. 
line 10. 
line 12. 
line 37. 
line 22. 
line 10. 
line 15. 
line 23. 
line 7. 
line 14. 
line 33. 
line 23. 
line 35. 
line 9. 
line 20. 
line 13. 
line 30. 
line 35. 
line 24. 
line 8. 
line 36. 
line 36. 
line 24. 
line 31. 
line 25. 
line 32. 
line 27. 
line 6. 
line 36. 
line 28. 
line 24. 
line 35. 
line 21. 
line 34 
line 20. 
line 10. 


Errata. 761 
Page 304, line 37. For Theater read Theatre. 
Page 314, line 32. For receiving them alone read alone receiving them. 
Page 315, line 6. For oedema read wdema. 
Page 326. For 236 read 326. 
Page 327, line 18. After appear insert that. 
Page 330, line 8. For Barnums read Barnum’s. 
Page 338, line 38. For where read in. 
Page 338, line 38. For of read in which. 
Page 341, line 15. Omit by. 
Page 343, line 10. For personally read personal. 
Page 343, line 25. Omit and. 
Page 345. Omit From Robert Balmer...... 393. 
Page 349, line 27. For assurred read assured. 
Page 367, line 30, 35. For Institution read Institute. 
Page 374, line 1. For sacharine read saccharin. 
Page 376, line 18. For Dorcas read Martha. 
Page 381, line 20. After apparently insert she. 
Page 382, line 1. After have insert been. 
Page 384, line 10. After shows insert such. 
Page 386, line 4. For on read at. 
Page 388, line 9. For as read that. 
Page 391, line 15. For better life, to quote read better life. To quote. 
Page 397, line 10. For Abbot read Abbott. 
Page 399, line 4. For faces read facts. 
Page 402, line 8. For every read ever. 
Page 411, line 12. For promise read premise. 
Page 415, line. For Thompson read Thomson. 
Page 419. Second paragraph should be read as foot-note to page 416. 
Page 419, line 32. For bete read béte. 
Page 421, line 35. For of read on. 
Page 434, line 2. After beliefs read our aim. 
Page 441, line 23. For X read Q. 
Page 446, line 17. For Englsh read English. 
Page 449, line 12. For Tyndale read Tyndall. 
Page 450, line 19. For Physical read Psychical. 
Page 450, line 32. For omnitpresential read omnipresent. 
Page 451, line 23. For prophesy read prophecy. 
Page 451, line 28. For Swendenborg read Swedenborg. 
Page 451, line 43. For speak about read speak. 
Page 452, line 6. For Pearsons read Pearson's. 
Page 452, line 21. For of read for. 
Page 452, line 43. For taken back read taken aback. 
Page 456, line 26. For cannot read can. 
Page 456, line 32. For description read descriptive. 
Page 457, line 6. For in the memory read in memory. 
Page 457, line 8. For anatagonistical read antagonistic. 
Page 458, line 37. For interesing read interesting. 
Page 460, line 22. For data is read data are. 
Page 464, line 28. For the public read public. 
Page 465, line 7. For seemingly read seeming. 
Page 465, line 10. For are interested read to be interested. 
Page 465, line 33. For proceeded read preceded. 
Page 465, line 37. For they read he. 
Page 466, line 2. For their read his. 
Page 466, line 4. For they read he. 
Page 466, line 15. Omit forth. 
Page 466, line 17. Omit there is. 


762 Errata. 


Page 470, li . Omit this. 

Page 470, li . For James and Dr, Hodgson read James. Dr. Hodgson. 
Page 477, li . For unforseen read unforeseen. 

Page 477, li . For Hodgson read Hodgson’s. 

Page 478, li . For their read his. 

Page 481, li . For from read and. 

Page 487, li . For where read with whom. 

Page 487, li . For use read us. 

Page 488, li . For begining read beginning. 

Page 492, li . For mental body-travelling read mental-body travelling. 
Page 498, li . For cannot read can. 

Page 547, li . For cobblers read cobbler’s. 

Page 548, li . For faher read father. 

Page 558, li . Insert period after afterward. 

Page 562, li . For Mama read Mamma. 

Page 563, li . For practise read practice. 

Page 569, li . For vestage read vestige. 

Page 570, li . For with read from. 

Page 644, 17. For effatus read affatus. 

Page 647, line 9. For oi polloi read hoi polloi. 

Page 668, line 17. For Eunich read eunuch. 

Page 672, line 31. For Anno Domini read Annis Domini. 
Page 687, line 12. For beach read bench. 

Page 697, line 30. For James read names. 
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